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Samuel Bettle, Thomas Evans and Joseph 
Elkinton, who had previously assisted the In- 
dians in opposing the ratification of the treaty, 
took steps to have a duplicate copy of the re- 
monstrance forwarded to the Secretary of War 
at Washington, which was promptly done, and 
the Friends advised the Indians, of whom there 
were eight composing the delegation, to write 
home and request that the affidavits and the 
other documents should be re-taken and prop- 
erly certified and sent on, which was also done; 
and the Committee remark in their report: 
‘*We believe their appeal to the Government 
lost none of its force from the apparent un- 
toward circumstance of these missing papers.” 

The Committee also prepared for them a 
Memorial to the President of the United States, 
setting forth the peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed, briefly reciting some 
of the leading facts and soliciting delay of 
judgment in the matter until measures could 
be taken fully and fairly to represent their 
case. The Committee also addressed the Pres- 
ident of the United States on the subject them- 
selves. 

After a considerable time spent by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the U. 8. Senate 
in weighing the subject and the circumstances 
attending this treaty, this Committee finally 
found itself unable to agree upon any recom- 
mendation to the Senate other than to submit 
the facts for the future action of the Senate. 

On the second of the Third Month, 1839, 
in the press and hurry of business at the close 
of the session, the Senate rid itself of this 
unpleasant matter by the following resolution: 
‘** Resolved, that whenever the President of 
the United States shall be satisfied that the 
assent of the Seneca tribe of Indians has been 
given to the amended treaty of June 11th, 
1838, with the New York Indians, according 
to the true intent and meaning of the resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the llth of June, 1838, 
the Senate recommend that the President make 
a proclamation of said treaty and carry the 
same into effect.’’ 

President Van Buren declined to assume the 
responsibility thus laid upon him, without mak- 
ing another effort to get the consent of the 
Indians, and the Secretary of War himself was 
requested on this occasion to meet them in 
council. 

The uncertainty and suspense in which the 
Indians had remained for several years natu- 
rally had a very depressing effect on them as 
individuals and asa community. In its report 
to the Yearly Meeting in 1839, the Committee 
thus refer to this result of the long continued 
and distracting agitation: ‘‘ The great obstacle 


rays may see me sitting in the red, and say 
we have differing religions and nothing in 
common. And so there may be Christians of 
many distinct hues, but. lighted by the same 
light of the sun. By whatever different light 
from yours you see us colored, ought you not 
to acknowledge us rather than disown us?”’ 

There is truth in this teaching, good enough 
to “‘ work both ways ’’ as a claim for tolera- 
tion. But does it not also say, that if we 
trace back the seven colored rays of light 
toward their common source, we do not find 
in its true combination the real light that pro- 
ceeds from the Sun till we get outside the 
church windows? Within the man-made church 
the whole counsel of God is not admitted. 
We interpose a medium that shall separate 
the pure white light of Christ and let in only 
those partial rays that suit the profession of 
a mutilated Truth. 

Accordingly, baptized in the light of our 
stained-glass systems of worship, they who 
are bathed in the red, or in the blue, or in 
the yellow, are each benighted of six-sevenths 
of the true illumination. In the one coloring 
of religion let in upon a soul he may grope in 
but a slender faction of the genuine light of 
Christ, the Sun of righteousness. 

“‘The Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands.’’ These hands, or artificial 
expedients, arrange to sift out and select such 
colors of the light as suit the creature. But 
he that doeth truth cometh squarely to the 
Light—out into the whole light of God—‘“‘ that 
his deeds may be manifest that they are 
wrought in Him.’’ And if we walk, not in 
colors, but in the light, as He is in the light, 
then are we in the unstained Church—‘‘ we 
have fellowship one with another,’’ and are 
cleansed by the Life. 

“* Be universal in your spirits,’’ said George 
Fox. Walk in the whole, untarnished light 
of God—-universal and saving. Avoid the in- 
tercepting and priestly media. There is but 
*‘one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus,’’ through whom God can 
be truly seen, through whom the true light 
now shineth. Colored spectacles do not re- 
veal Him as He is. Come to the open and 
direct light of Heaven and do the truth which 
the light makes manifest. It will lead thee 
and will guide thee to his holy hill and to his 
tabernacle. 
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OFFENDING ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES.— 
Afriend of ours relates that a fellow-student 
in college came to her in spiritual trouble, 
confessing that she was taught by her parents 
that some of the Bible was true and some of 
itnot true. Accordingly the whole Bible was 
rendered to her mind as of no authority. Any 
passage in it might be one of the untrue parts. 
Without any recognized authority for relig- 
ious truth, she was passing her life in secret 
sorrow as an unbeliever. She yearned for a 
religion to believe. She longed for the privi- 
lege of believing as Christians believe, but 
her training having banished the Bible from 
among credible books, she thought she could 
not so believe. She confessed that she re- 
mained in the sorrow of inward despair be- 
cause she had no anchor to her soul. 

When she saw the face of our friend’s 
mother she exclaimed, “‘You ought to be 
better than I, for your mother’s (Quaker) face 
explains to me how you inherit a peace which 
was denied me!’’ 

The unrestfulness of spirit that was discern- 
ible in the souls of members of families in- 
structed as this daughter of wealth, education 
and free thinking was, could not be concealed 
bythe garment of culture and philanthropy in 
which it was clothed; and usually occasioned 
acertain indefinable pain in the sympathetic 
spirit of our young Friend during her inter- 
course with them. 


Selected Light. 


One of our friends lately fell into conver- 
sation with a Romish priest whose apparent 
magnanity he admired, particularly in the fol- 
lowing remark:‘‘ You observe the stained glass 
Windows of churches. Red light may pour 
through one window, blue light through an- 
other, green light through another. But all 
these are one light streaming into the church 
ftom the same sun. You sitting in the blue 
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to the improvement of the natives is the state 
of unsettlement and excitement produced by 
the unremitting efforts to procure the sale and 
cession of their lands. This painful subject 
has now been in agitation for several years, 
and a part of the Indians being in the interest 
of those whose wish it is that they should re- 
move have been made use of to influence their 
brethren by hopes and fears and by promises 
of large rewards to consent to the alienation 
of their lands. Interested white men, actu- 
ated by cupidity, have not only endeavored to 
render their stay uncomfortable, but it is to 
be feared have greatly contributed to demor- 
alize them on some of the reservations, fo- 
menting divisions and quarrels, and encour- 
aging the use of intoxicating liquors in order 
to render them a more easy prey to their de- 
vices. 

“*The state of things in the nation as re- 
spects this great question has gradually become 
more hopeless. Bitter animosities have been 
engendered and nourished, and the dissensions 
growing out of them have exposed both par- 
ties to the artifices and frauds of those who 
were watching for their own gain. In what- 
soever light we view the subject, the peace, 
harmony and welfare of the nation appear to 
demand that it should in some manner be set 
at rest.’’ 

Shortly after the Yearly Meeting of 1839, 
it appeared advisable to the Committee that 
some of its members should visit the Seneca 
Indians, ‘‘in order fully to explain to them 
the views of the Government respecting them, 
as they were developed to the Sub-Committee 
during their visit to Washington; after which, 
should they deem it expedient so to do, they 
are authorized to attend the council contem- 
plated to be shortly held with the Seneca In- 
dians.’’ In accordance with this conclusion 
Samuel Bettle, Thomas Evans and Joseph EI- 
kinton were appointed. 

These Friends accordingly met the Indians 
in council at Buffalo in the Sixth Month of 
that year, and a few weeks later on the Alle- 
gheny Reservation, and freely communicated 
to them the statements which had been made 
to them by officers of the Government respect- 
ing their intention to promote their removal 
to the Western country, and also the promise 
which had been made to them by the Secretary 
of War, that the Government will not force 
them to remove suddenly, but will allow ample 
time for them to make the arrangements and 
preparations for it; and that those who are 
determined not to go shall be allowed to re- 
main on such terms as may be hereafter pre- 
scribed. ‘They also let them know that the 
President and Secretary stated that the Indians 
must be removed from the State of New York, 
but that the President had declared his inten- 
tion to submit the treaty once more to the 
Seneca Nation and try whether any modifica- 
tions of its terms could be made which would 
render it acceptable; and that the Secretary 
of War expressed a willingness to permit a 
further examination of the lands in the West, 
in order to make a selection more satisfactory 
to the Indians. The Indians listened to this ad- 
dress with intense anxiety. In some of them 
the prospect of being compelled to abandon 
their present locations appeared to produce a 
feeling of despair, while in others an indignant 
determination to contend and suffer for their 


rights was evidently awakened. They unitedly 
declared that they desired no new examination 
of the land west of the Mississippi, that they 
did not expect to find a more desirable location 
than their present homes, from which they 
were determined not to be removed except by 
force.”’ 

These Friends were impressed upon the Al- 
legheny Reservation with the temptations and 
the evil influences to which the Indians there 
were subjected, and in their report of their 
visit remark: ‘‘As regards the state of the 
Indians on this reservation, the Committee be- 
lieve their industry and sobriety have not les- 
sened. Many of the chiefs and other influ- 
ential natives discourage the sale of ardent 
spirits, but they are mixed up with a white 
population of corrupt principles and habits, 
whose influence is exerted to defraud and de- 
moralize them, and who seem to regard no 
laws, human or Divine. Their location on a 
navigable stream is another source of injury 
tothem. The boat and raft men are generally 
very licentious and depraved, and in their 
journeys up and down the river mix more or 
less with the Indians, spreading the poison of 
their habits among those ignorant and un- 
guarded people. ‘The anxiety to obtain pos- 
session of their land is also converted into an 
engine of evil to their moral standing, inter- 
ested men not scrupling to aid in corrupting 
and degrading the Indian character for the 
purpose of rendering them obnoxious and fur- 
nishing a pretext for vexatious prosecutions 
and for driving them off the land. With all 
these causes operating to their disadvantage, 
it seems wonderful with the few outward helps 
which they enjoy that their morals should have 
been preserved as good as they are.”’ 

“The flood and frost of 1886-37 were more 
than mere temporary losses. Many of the 
natives who had acquired good stock were 
obliged to sacrifice it to the exigencies of 
their families during those years of scarcity, 
and havé thereby been placed under disadvan- 
tages which they are not likely soon to sur- 
mount. The loss of their oxen and horses es- 
pecially has retarded their farming operations 
and prevented them from planting as much as 
they would have otherwise done. This has 
led also to the practice of letting their lands 
to white people to farm on the shares, which 
seems to be increasing among them, and is 
likely in our apprehension to be productive of 
serious injury, promoting idle and roving hab- 
its among the Indians and opening wide the 
avenues for the influx of white inhabitants, 


who threaten to supplant them. Everywhere 
we went white settlers were to be seen, and 
there are two pretty large schools for their 


children on the reservation. The increase of 
this description of inhabitants within a few 
years has been rapid, and the laws preventing 
their settling on Indians’ land appear to be 
inoperative.” : 

As has been previously mentioned the Pres- 
ident deputed the Secretary of War to make 
an effort to obtain the consent of the Indians 
to the cession of their lands and removing be- 
yond the Mississippi. He accordingly met 
them on the Cattaraugus Reservation in the 
Kighth Month, 1839. This council Friends 
were particularly invited to attend, but upon 
deliberate consideration they felt best satisfied 
not todo so. The council, however, was held 


in vain as regards the efforts to obtain the 
consent of the Indians, and after repo 
the result of his labors to the President, the 
latter declined to sanction the treaty, ang 
transmitted it again to the Senate with ihfor. 
mation that, in his opinion, it had not received 
the assent of the Seneca Nation in the manner 
contemplated and directed by the former rego. 
lutions of the Senate, yet after a long discyg. 
sion of the subject as the Committee in their 
report to the Yearly Meeting in 1840, mention 
that “‘that body passed a resolution by the 
casting vote of the presiding officer, declaring 
that it had been sufficiently assented to by the 
Senecas, and advising and recommending that 
the President proceed to proclaim it and 

its provisions into effect. It has accordingly 
been proclaimed, and there is no reason to 
doubt but it will be executed at the earliest 
period at which its terms admit, and the Sen- 
eca Indians be compelled to abandon their im- 
provements on the reservations to which they 
have so fondly clung, and seek new homes in 
the territory assigned them west of the Mis 
sissippi.”’ 

The proceedings attending the signing of 
this treaty were forcibly reviewed by a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Indian Affaira, 
Ambrose H. Sevier, a Senator from Arkansas, 
in a speech delivered in the Senate when this 
treaty was under consideration. It may he 
found in THE FRIEND, Vol. xxiii, page 242, and 
some editorial remarks upon it appear in the 
same volume, page 273. 

In the Yearly Meeting held in 1840, a new 
appointment of the Committee was made, con- 
sisting of the following: Thomas Wistar, 
Thomas Stewardson, George Williams, Samuel 
Bettle, Enoch Lewis, William Evans, Ezra Com- 
fort, Robert Scotten, Thomas Evans, Thomas 
Wistar, Jr., Henry Warrington, Josepb Elkin- 
ton, Jesse Spencer, Josiah Tatem, Israel W. 
Morris, David Roberts, Benjamin Whitall, John 
M. Kaighn, William Kinsey, Joel Evans and 
Samuel Cope. 

At the first meeting of this Committee a 
Sub-Committee was appointed to address a 
letter to the Indians, informing them of the 
conclusion come to in the Senate of the United 
States, respecting the treaty with the Seneca 
Nation, and of the sympathy felt by Friends 
with them on this occasion. This Sub-Com- 
mittee consisted of Samuel Bettle, Joseph El- 
kinton and Thomas Evans. After stating the 
facts of the case and their sympathy for them, 
these Friends expressed themselves thus: 

‘* Brothers, we affectionately desire that you 
may look up to the Great Spirit, our Father 
who isin heaven, and beseech Him to strengthen 
you to bear the afflictions that may come upon 
you, and that He will be pleased to take care 
of you, of your wives and your little ones. 

‘* Brothers, your old friends, the Quakers 
of Philadelphia, have loved the Indians ever 
since the days of William Penn, and they love 
them still. They are desirous of doing what 
they can to help their brethren, the Indians, 
and they request us to tell you that they still 
continue to think of you and are willing 
care for you and assist you. 

“* Brothers, the situation in which the treaty 
will place you will present many circum 
stances which will require your serious 
careful consideration before you attempt t 
act. We hope you will be very careful what 
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Lofty Titles In America. 


yon do, lest you should increase your difficul- 
Vo nothing in a hurry or rashly, but 
gt with caution and prudence, and if there is 
hing in which we can be useful to you, we 
be glad to render you such advice and 
gaistance as may be in our power.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


The Word of Honor. 


“Why, I told him I would attend to it,’’ 
gid a young voice with a note of wonder 
ad impatience in it—the voice of a boy of 
eighteen or twenty who, with an older friend, 
yas passing down the street. ‘‘I promised 
him. What’s the good of.my promising to 
jok after it if he’s going to keep on worry- 
ing just the same?”’ 

There was a touch of righteous resent- 
ment that was good to hear in the question, 
a3 if the speaker so valued his own word 
that he considered its passing should have 
ended all doubt. What is the good of any 
promise, indeed, if it is not to be relied upon. 
When one who is entirely capable of attending 
toany matter gives his word that he will do so, 
that should mean the lifting from others of 
all anxiety and all responsibility concerning 
it. But all round us, on every hand, are lightly 
passed the promises which have no such effect, 
though they are not the word of the vicious 
or notoriously untruthful in ordinary conver- 
sation. 

Every fairly given promise is a ‘‘ word of 
honor’’—a pledge to be redeemed at much 
greater cost than the sacrifice of convenience 
or self-indulgence. 

Upon our houses and lands appraisers set 
the value, the goods in our stores and ware- 
houses must go at the market price, and we 
cannot regulate that; but our honor stands at 
our own valuation, is worth just what we 
make it. Is it not worth while to have it 
always in our thought as those patriots of old 
wrote it—‘‘ sacred honor’’—and to have our 
word of promise that which can be rested 
upon with quietness and assurance by who- 
ever receives it? Reliability, dependableness, 
are wondrously strong virtues to build into a 
life, and they add more than strength and 
wbility of character; they bring comfort and 
faith as well. Can one hold his own promise 
sacred and not feel an increased reverence 
for those which God makes? If our human 
word means so much to us shall this fail? 
“Hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
good ?”’ — Forward. 


We trust there may still be preserved a 
remnant to uphold the standard of truth 
a professed by Friends, remembering that 
strength is not always in proportion to num- 
bers. For we are told that ‘‘one shal! chase 
a thousand and two put ten thousand to flight.” 

For many centuries the public worship of 
Jehovah in any degree of purity was confined 
an insignificant fraction of the world’s pop- 
uation; and they were often lamentably cor- 
tpt; yet they were preserved from utterly 
erishing, a remnant of vitality being vouch- 
tafed them, which has taken deep root and is 
till growing, bearing fruit to the healing of 
the nations.—Jowa Yearly Meeting at West 
Branch, 


PERSEVERANCE is the price of success. 


For “ THs FRIEND.” 
A Mutilated Query. 


The query in regard to love and unity was 
doubtless instituted to keep in view the re- 
ligious vitality of our members, Our Saviour 
said ‘‘by this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples if ye have love one to another.” 

He well knew that the love that would fol- 
low the work of regeneration, would not only 
distinguish his followers from men of the world 
‘‘which lieth in wickedness,’’ but would unite 
them together in bonds of harmonious fellow- 
ship. Our first Friends partook so largely of 
this blessed fellowship that they regarded it 
as a test by which their successors of future 
generations, might determine whether or not 
“*they were in the faith.”’ 

But as it is generally known in the course 
of a century the Society as a whole had sadly 
lapsed from its first principles. About the 
beginning of the last century this lapse had 
become very great in much of the district em- 
braced within Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

It must have been so or there could not 
have been the great falling away which marked 
the separation. Besides this evidence the 
writer of this well remembers the glaring irre- 
ligion that then marked large companies of 
nominal members. It was probably about this 
period that feeling disqualified to handle a 
query whether their standard of love was such 
as ‘‘becomes followers of Christ”? that they 
changed its language, dropping the part on ac- 
count of which it had been originally framed. 

We have a reminiscence of Caleb Pennock, 
that speaks of some of his utterances about 
the year 1840 in regard to which it is said, 
that he deeply regretted the change in this 
query, that formerly had the explanation ‘‘as 
becomes the followers of Christ.” I am not 
informed just when this clause was omitted 
but it is obvious that this aged pilgrim had re- 
membered the query in its fulness. 

To answer the query in its present mutilated 
form has been a trial to concerned Friends. 
‘They have felt that to ignore the distinction 
between Christian love and the fellowship that 
loosely binds men of the world was not sub- 
serving the cause of Truth. There is reason to 
fear that the careless manner in which we have 
answered this vague query, has been pro- 
ductive of positive evil. Has it not tended 
to lull minds still wedded to the world in a 
fancied security, when it is said of them from 
quarter to quarter, ‘‘a good degree of love and 
unity prevail?’’ 

Who does not know that a company whose 
minds are filled with political strife, or whose 
leading themes are the contests of games and 
races, if left free to associate, will not be 
found grouped with a company who hold near- 
est their hearts the spread of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom? To say ‘‘what fellowship hath 
Christ with Belial’ may be putting it rather 
strongly, but there are all grades of approach 
between these extremes in the various atti- 
tudes of the human mind. 

It is hardly conceivable that we can say of 
a people thus widely conditioned that love 
and unity prevail, until one common theme at- 
tracts all hearts and that theme, though great- 
ly varied, always redolent with the praise of 
our Creator and Redeemer. 


L. BALDERSTON. 
Twelfth Month 23rd, 1904. 


BY CALVIN DILL WILSON. 
(Copyright, 1904, by Joseph B. Bowles.) 


Some time ago, when the President of the 
United States was seated upon a platform 
from which a well-known bishop was making 
an address, the speaker alluded to him as ‘“‘his 
excellency,’’ and the President whispered to 
the man next him, ‘‘I do not like that title.’’ 
Later in his remarks the same speaker address- 
ed the chief executive as ‘‘the President,’’ 
whereupon the gentleman whispered, ‘“‘I like 
that. That is right. I like that.”” The Presi- 
dent was right. His judgment was in favor 
of the simpler form of address, which is more 
American, more modern and not Oriental. 

If we consider the origin of such titles as | 
“his excellency’’ we may be persuaded of 
their uselessness in a republic. They are not 
European derivatively, and do not belong to 
our type of civilization. They are Oriental- 
isms, introduced by Constantine, who affected 
the manners of Asiatic courts. All the world 
knows of the many adjectived forms of ad- 
dress in China and India and Persia. There 
emperors, kings, rajahs, shahs, nobles and all 
high officials have al) manner of ‘‘glory’’ and 
‘‘splendor’’ and ‘‘suns of heaven’’ attached 
to them. These are absurd and grotesque to 
our western taste, yet we use certain of these 
phrases, modified or diluted, and by habit have 
failed to see their uselessness. We obtained 
these grandiloquent terms originally through 
the court of Constantine, which was an essent- 
ially eastern court. 

‘The Romans in their best days were severely 
simple in manners and in forms of speech and 
address. A ruler was called imperator, Cesar 
or princeps; they used no ostentation, no 
high-sounding phrases. They were content 
with power and its realities; personal merit 
they deemed enough without tinsel trimmings. 
In their decline they were corrupted in taste 
by oriental importations; then they substituted 
for the order of merit a system of rank and 
office, ‘‘from the titled slaves who were seated 
on the steps of the throne to the meanest in- 
strument of arbitrary power.’’ Every rank 
was carefully distinguished from every other; 
each had its dignities, ceremonies and privi- 
leges. ‘‘A profusion of epithets was adopted, 
in the intercourse of pride and flattery, which 
Cicero would scarcely have understood and 
which Augustus would have rejected with in- 
dignation.’’ The chief officers were greeted 
as ‘‘your sincerity,’ ‘‘your gravity,’’ “‘your 
excellency,” ‘‘your eminence,” “‘your sublime 
and wonderful magnitude,’’ ‘‘your illustrious 
and magnificent highness.’’ The bearers of 
these titles used also emblazoned patents of 
their office, images of the emperor and of 
triumphal cars, and the standards of the troops 
they commanded. All was pomp to impress 
and ornament; all was theatrical. Officials 
were divided into illustres, spectabiles, clar- 
issimii, prefectissimi and egregii. All this 
came from Asiatic courts,and was a corruption 
of European manners. 

Something of this bombast found its way 
into Northern Europe in later times, and thence 
fragments of it came tous. But the fact that 
Constantine grafted foreign manners and fash- 
ions upon the Roman State is not good reason 
for us to perpetuate these exotic habits in a 
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republic that has arisen in modern times. Let 
Europe have its majesties and tranquilities 
and clemencies and eminences, if it will. If 
a man is a king, call him a king; if he is a 
president, call hima president. And it can be 
no concern of ours in what manner the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is addressed in his own 
country, so long as he is addressed courteously 
by ourselves. It is offensive that a special 
cable must be sent to America instructing us 
how the archbishop is to be addressed, and 
what the ‘‘College of Heralds’’ has to say 
about American pedigrees. What have we to 
do with these things? If we are to throw 
overboard our republican manners, let us go 
to the Orient and import the whole cargo of 
grandiloquence and fustian that existed when 
Europe was peopled by half-naked, painted 
barbarians. 

In the early days of our government we 
were not far enough away from the old order 
of things to get rid of all impedimenta; but 
because Washington was called ‘‘His Excel- 
ency’’ is not good reason for the present use 
of the phrase. It is Oriental bombast. There 
is no grander title for any man than ‘‘the 
President.’’ We might as well call him ‘‘his 
egregiousness,” ‘‘his most perfectness,” ‘‘his 
sublime and wonderful magnitude,” as to call 
him ‘‘his excellency,” except that European 
custom has perpetuated the last. And even 
then we are wrong, for European habit is to 
call only viceroys, ambassadors and governors 
“‘excellency.” Let us have done with this 
trumpery; let us rather emulate the severe 
simplicity of Rome’s best days and not the 
fustian of her decline. The best taste of the 
republic repudiates these pompous phrases. 
In our modern ‘‘Sartor Resartus” why keep 
these rags of faded tinsel? 

SOMETIMES the Christian life begins very 
simply, especially with the young. Among 
those who have been under good influences in 
the home, the church, the school, and have 
been living sweet and gentle lives, free from 
grosser forms of evil, it is unreasonable to 
expect any violent ‘‘experience’’ or marked 
change in the manner of living. Failing to 
recognize this fact, many parents continue to 
wrestle with the Lord in prayer for the con- 
version of their children long after that change 
has really taken place; while the children and 
young people themselves, on account of the 
same mistaken impression, continue long in 
strong efforts and deep, unsatified longings 
to become Christians after they are actually 
living devotedly in God’s service. It is well 
for us all to recognize how simply and quietly 
the Christian life sometimes begins. A thought- 
fal girl of sixteen years read the memoir of 
a Christian woman. On closing the volume, 
she said to herself, ‘‘That was a beautiful 
life.’’ After a little thonght she added, ‘‘ And 
I shall like to live such a life.” A few min- 
utes later she kneeled down and said, ‘‘Lord, 
I will try from this time.’’ The decision was 
made. She went on steadily, and is still a 
useful and influential Christian woman, hon- 
ored and beloved and widely known for her 
beautiful and devout character. — Extract. 

THE best sermon is that which prompts the 
hearer to do the most right thinking for him- 
self. 


Charles Rhoads. 


Desiring to present a series of extracts from 
the private Journal of our beloved friend, 
Charles Rhoads, we would introduce it by the 
following ‘‘ Testimony of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, N. J.,”’ concerning him:— 

“*The path of the just is as a shining light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.’’ 

To show forth the praises of Him who hath 
called men out of darkness into his marvelous 
light, and to illustrate the way and means by 
which they may beecome possessors of an 
heavenly inheritance, through the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is the object of our 
testimony to the Christian career of our late 
beloved friend, Charles Rhoads. 

He was born First Month 21st, 1828, in 
Marple Township, Delaware County, Pa., and 
was the son of Joseph and Hannah Rhoads. 

Under the careful training of these, his 
deeply concerned parents, he was reared amid 
the refining influences of a truly Christian 
home, where piety and intelligence of a high 
order were beautifully combined; being sur- 
rounded by many conditions favorable toa just 
appreciation of the value of the Christian re- 
ligion, as exemplified in the lives of his godly 
parents, whose chief aim was to do the will 
of their Father in heaven, and to manifest the 
rule of Christ’s life in their daily practice. 

After attending the Friends’ school! at Spring- 
field, Pa., he had the benefit of the guarded 
education afforded by Westtown Boarding 
School. And yet, valuable as were these in- 


fluences, they at times became overbalanced 
by the propensity of human nature to gratify 


its carnal desires, by indulgences in some di- 
rections, from which his better understanding 
of obedience to the rule of holiness would have 
dissuaded him. 

The Divine Spirit visited his soul in very 
early life. At five years of age, and again at 
six, his feelings were much overcome at times 
of religious exercises in the family. An in- 
teresting instance of yielding to a sense of 
duty occurred about his eleventh year, when 
having quarreled with his twin brother, on 
their going to rest for the night, penitence 
was followed by the restoration of love, which 
was never after seriously interrupted. Late 
in life he recurred to these early visitations 
of Divine love, softening his heart, giving 
him a sense of the nearness and loving notice 
of his Saviour, and leading to the belief that, 
though a straying, he was not a lost sheep. 
In his early public ministrations he has been 
heard to refer to his youthful failures, in the 
words of David, ‘‘Remember not the sins of 
my youth, nor my transgressions.’’ 

As he grew to manhood the want of a strong 
physical constitution was compensated for by 
mental energy which carried him successfully 
through much labor, both in his private busi- 
ness, and in the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

About his twentieth year he engaged in 
business in Philadelphia, where coming into 
close relations with acquaintances who had 
not the strong conscientious convictions which 
had been felt by himself, he was led into some 
indulgences of fashionable life which delayed 
his spiritual progress. Having a home with 
his uncle, Charles Evans, assisted to keep him 
in touch with those whose lives were regulated 


by Christian faithfulness, and whose com 
counteracted in measure, worldly tendencieg, 

In his twenty-eighth year he married Anng 
H. Nicholson, of Haddonfield, which happy 
union continued for eight years. During thig 
period he was a member of the Monthly Meet. 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia for the South. 
ern District. 

In 1859 Charles Rhoads recorded a Diving 
visitation to his soul, after a long period of 
temptation to doubt and gloomy incertitude 
regarding the truth of the Christian religion, 
He says, ‘‘ With an ardent desire to possess 
true faith in the Christian scheme of salvation, 
and constant aspirations after some tangible 
and indisputable evidence of its consistency 
with human reason, . . . I haveoften secretly 
been enabled to put up strong aspirations to 
the Throne of grace, that the great Father of 
light would be pleased to admit one ray of 
his illuminating influence into my benighted 
soul. No answer, however,seemed to be vouch. 
safed to these petitions, but I have been struck 
with those Scripture passages which enjoin— 
long continued and repeated prayer.”’ 

“Sitting in Friends’ meeting in Orange 
Street with my mind much engaged in these 
inward aspirations to God, I was favored to 
feel a tendering influence overspread my soul, 
and its character was such that I could hot 
doubt my blessed Saviour had in great mercy, 
visited me with the presence of his Holy Spirit; 
so that I could say, ‘Surely my Redeemer 
liveth, and will yet give me the victory over 
the cruel adversary.’ I could not but be as- 


sured after all my distressing doubts, that | 


there was a real supernatural influence granted 
me, in great condescension, to rebuke my 
tempter and enemy. My dear aunt, Elizabeth 
Evans, prayed as it were, especially for me, 
adapting her description of a peculiar state 
so remarkably to mine as to completely dis- 
solve me in tears. I cannot describe the re- 
lief of mind this visitation has afforded me, 
and I hope it is the dawning of a new day in 
my life.’’ 

Although thus helped over a most difficult 
point in his christian course, he still found it 
necessary to take the shield of faith, and have 
frequent recourse to supplication for the help 
of Him who has trodden the winepress alone, 
and is ready to succor all who are tempted. 

That Charles Rhoads never yielded to unbe- 
lief, or to the rejection of the faith of Friends, 
is proven by remarks penned in his sixtieth 
year. Hewrites, ‘‘I believe that the Society 
of Friends as an organization of Christian peo 
ple, has been a great blessing to thousands 
who have been brought within its influence. 
. . . I feel it to be the highest privilege of 
my life to have had my birth and education in 
a God-fearing family, and among pious people 
of our Society. The freedom from many hurt- 
ful associations that boys and young men are 
subject to, where their parents are careless 
of religious duties, has been a great help # 
me in my youth. The doctrines and princr 
ples maintained by Friends since their rise, 
and in which I was educated, became early it 
life those of my conviction and deliberate judg- 
ment.’’ 

Anna N. Rhoads died in 1864, and in 1867 
Charles Rhoads’s eldest daughter Mary was 
suddenly called away. These events deeply 
grieved his sensitive and loving heart. 


That 
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were among the things which worked 
er for his good, he shows by the follow- 

‘¢ extract: “‘ Surely he who has seen meet 

p recall from me my most precious jewel 

after her sainted mother, finds it needful again 

query ‘Lovest thou me more than these?’” 

His character as a business man was marked 
pysterling integrity, coupled with intelligence 
snd experience, excelling many of his profes- 
sion; Which caused him to be sought after by 
fiends and neighbors for advice, to whose 
applications he ever gave a ready response. 

Those who were in trouble found in him a 
traly sympathizing friend. — The following 
etry in his Journal was made in 1866: “‘It 
jas long been a subject of great concern with 
me in carrying on my business, lest I should 
lose that delicate sense of responsibility to the 
Yost High for all my time and powers, through 
the engrossing character of my avocations. 
\y religious obligations are clearly paramount 
to all others, and my mind has often been 
greatly straitened to arrive at a just discrim- 
isation of my duty in all respects. Truly Oh! 
father, nought but thy wisdom can direct; no 
less a power than thine can keep me from 
temptation and failure to duty, through over- 
axiety about the care and support of my 
family.’’ 

In 1868 he makes this record. ‘‘Since my 
last memorandum, my spiritual experience has 
been of a varied hue; but | have felt that I 
might safely record, perhaps, a hope I have 
had to-day, that some progress is experienced 
from time to time, through Divine mercy, in 
that holy way which leads to the city that has 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 
Yet surely have I often to feel that I take 
many halting steps through want of entire 
dedication to, and humble faith in Christ.’’ 

Fifth Month 13th, 1866. After alluding to 
refreshing meetings enjoyed in silence, and 
contrasting them with a period when a wan- 
dering mind and worldly thoughts were at- 
tended by great barrenness of spirit, he makes 
these remarks, “‘If those who absent them- 
selves from our weekly assemblies for want of 
interest to bring them (there) could but know 
the peace and joy which will attend all, as I 
believe, who wrestle when there for the water 
of life, surely we should not have to mourn 
wer so many almost deserted meetings as we 
now do.”’ 

Charles Rhoads had received a call to the 
ninistry, and had engaged in it in 1866. His 
tatural abilities, which were above the aver- 
age,were being sanctified for the Master’s use, 
and that humility which marked his character 
vas being deepened as the sense of his Sav- 
our’s loving favor was heightened in his soul. 
tis memoranda, however, refer repeatedly to 
te need he felt of spiritual food from Christ; 
ad the cleansing of his atoning blood; leading 
tim to adopt the language of David, ‘‘ Create 
me a clean heart, Oh, God; and renew a 
ight spirit within me.” 

He quotes the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ It is 
‘good thing to give thanks unto the Lord.’’ 
‘nd continues, ‘1 trust that this sense of 
fratitude was inspired by the good Spirit of 
wr Saviour who alone can beget a true appre- 
tension of Divine favor.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Be kind and gentle-to the poor. 





alone. 








THE FRIEND. 












For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Days and Times, 
In the early days, Friends were an exercised 


people; they had come away from the lo 
here’s, and lo there’s, found the pearl of 
great price and were concerned that they 
might keep it, which they realized could be 
only by watchfulness. They were criticised 
and abused often by those who had been their 


friends; and had none to look to but the Lord 
This proved them and caused them to 
wateh their doings and steppings. As time 


wore along and these outward oppositions 
more or less ceased, Satan had an opportunity 
to beguile the unwary,-and when they kept 
not properly under their first exercise, they 


lost. ‘*Thou bast left thy first love.’’ 
As this depth of exercise was not persevered 
in, and that greenness preserved as at the be- 


ginning, consequently the Lord did not have 


their close attention to that extent, that he 
might use them as instruments, in his way, in 
his work, and while there was an apparent 
industry, yet there was an idleness of spirit 
which gave Satun an opportunity. The spirit- 
ual senses were not so keen, and worldliness 
found place more easily. 

This handed down from father to son showed 
its fruit; but when the son yielded to the 
fresh visitations of Divine Grace, in all cases 
offered, there was a revival in individual cases 
at least, compatable, more or less, to that of 
those valiant sons of the morning. In all 
cases I believe we wil] find they were led out 
of the world, and the spirit of it, and still are 
when obedient to the Heavenly counsel. It 
was so in the Apostles’ days, and because of 
laxity in some, Paul was led to write, ‘‘ye ob- 
serve days and times, I am afraid of you, lest 
| have bestowed labor in vain.” 

Do we not profess as a people to follow the 
same and walk in the same Light as they? 
‘How is the gold become dim, and the fine 
gold changed.’’ Is there not also a correspond- 
ing change in all the testimonies? Is there 
that deep love and true unity, heartfelt, not 
in word, but in power? 

My beloved brethern every where, is it not 
time to return a little more to the faithfulness 
of our forefathers, ere it be too late, yet in 
mercy, ere judgment come upon us? To seek 
that we be clean, not patterning after one 
another, but after the lowly Christ in the way 
of the cross. To renew our covenants with an 
offended, but covenant keeping God, to return 
to our first love, earliest deep exercise and 
watchfulness, that we might be brought out 
again from the world and spirit of it into 
which we have wandered by neglect of our 
watchword, viz : ‘‘If any man will be my dis- 
ciple, let him deny himself, take up his daily 
cross and follow me.” 

Oh, the joy and the peace that belong to 
such; hated of the world where’er it be, but 
chosen of God, such truly know each other 
and are known. 

‘**The hond which binds these hearts gathers 
its strength from the degree of the faithful- 
ness they bear to our Heavenly Father through 
the influence of the eternal spirit, Christ Jesus 
the righteous.” We as Friends send forth our 
printed testimonies setting forth our belief in 
the Holy Scriptures, which testify to plain 
language, denying of self, and against feasting 


and the ways of the world. 
who read, look for examples in us? 
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Will not those 


May there not be many, unintentionally as 


it were, almost unconsciously, asleep as to 
these matters? spiritual ease, quietness as to 
outward trouble. 
ments are in the earth, then will the inhabi- 
tants learn righteousness. ”’ 
not till then! 
and arise from the dead and Christ will give 
thee light,” is the precious invitation to such. 


‘*When the Lord’s judg- 


Sorrowful truth, 
‘‘Awake thou that sleepest, 


George Fox testified that while others were 


feasting or engaged in idle pastimes, etc., on 
such days, in his earlier experience as a testi- 
mony against it, he sought the destitute, etc. 


My beloved brethern, these indulgences 


ought not so to be, and such who will honestly, 
candidly and perseveringly examine, will find 
conviction to lead them away from the ob- 
servance of days and times, and unto sobriety 
and watchfulness; and instead of thus stand- 
ing idle, would find the Master’s work for 
them, and could answer to those who have 
well provided for the occasion and often re- 
pent in sickness as a result, ‘‘] have meat to 
eat that ye know not of, my meat and drink is 


to do the will of Him who sent me.” ‘‘He 
that hath clean hands shall be stronger and 


stronger,’’ and is honored with clearness of 


vision, a lamp to the feet. 

Oh, if we thus sought Him, how would there 
still be the shout of a King in our camp. It 
is not simply that we might bear the cross, 
that we might be conspicuous, a peculiar peo- 
ple; but beside this, on the other side of the 
leaf, hidden from the wise, it is that we might 
realize the precious privileges and blessings 
that befall such. After that the tithes have 
been brought in, (read iii Malachi) that there 
may be meat in the Father’s house. ‘‘ Then 
they that feared the Lord spoke often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and heard it.”’ 

If the Lord should pass along the way on 
the feast days, for such they truly are, when 
would He find much difference among observers 
of such. The wicked would be laughing over 
his beer, cards and the rest, and would we be 
any more ready to receive Him; would we not 
be too much saying in conduct, ‘‘Go thy way 
for this time, at a convenient season I will 
call for thee.” 

Do we use some other day to fare sumptu- 
ously? Is it a time to feast, and not rather 
fast from all evil, and appearance of it? Do 
we not as a people acknowlege we are in the 
wilderness? Then why not rather be intent 
to seek our way out? 

Oh, I want us, my beloved people every- 
where, to stand fast in the faith. Let the 
Calebs and Joshua’s stand in the gate and be 
asasign. Let us tell the children what God 
did for us, what He required of our forefathers, 
what He still requires of us. Let us be ciean, 
that with us may still abide the law. 

I know there are those who will laugh and 
mock, but in the solemn day of account may 
we all find mercy in God through Christ Jesus. 

Then let us begin in sobriety right now. 

With love, your brother in the Truth, 
Cyrus COOPER. 

Sate, Ohio. 

JusT to keep sweet and to repress uncharit- 
able opinions, is to go far toward commending 
the Gospel. 
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Estes Newhall. 


Testimony of Salem Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the State of Massachusetts, 
Respecting Estes Newhall, deceased. 


He was the son of Daniel and Hannah New- 
hall, and was born at Lynn, within the limits 
of this Monthly Meeting, on the ninth day of 
Ninth Month, 1770. His parents were mem- 
bers of our religious Society, much esteemed, 
his father filling acceptably the station of an 
elder. Their pious care for the right edu- 
cation of their children was blessed in their 
preservation, in a great degree, from the al- 
luring and corrupting influence of the world, 
its follies and its vices. The subject of this 
testimony having lived to an advanced age, and 
having survived nearly all his contemporaries, 
we are not able to speak of his childhood from 
personal knowledge, but it is believed that he 
was circumspect beyond his years in early 
life, and from his own testimony it may be 
stated that while young in years he was made 
acquainted with the secret touches of Divine 
love, drawing him into seriousness with de- 
sires to become what his Heavenly Father 
would have him to be. In early manhood he 
is remembered as a consistent, humble and 
conscientious Friend, evincing love for the 
Truth and for Truth’s ambassadors and advo- 
cates; his house the home of hospitality es- 
pecially to such, and his heart ever open to 
receive them and bid them godspeed. He was 
diligent in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, not allowing worldly cares or con- 
cerns to interfere with this duty, and even 
in old age he travelled considerable distances 
from his home to accomplish this object; and 
his solid deportment and the seriousness of 
his demeanor in our meetings, gave evidence 
of the weightiness of his spirit in his ap- 
proaches to his Maker in worship, and of his 
concern that in the ordering of the discipline 
all should be done under the qualifying in- 
fluence of the Truth. 

He was of a cheerful temperament and 
naturally inclined to make himself agreeable 
in his intercourse with all with whom he fell 
in company. Yet through the restraining in- 

. fluence of Divine grace he was preserved 
from allowing this disposition to betray him 
into improper levity, or light or frivolous 
conversation, so that though fond of free and 
cheerful converse, his social intercourse and 
his speech were in accordance with apostolic 
exhortation accompanied with grace, seasoned 
with salt. In early life he entered into busi- 
ness requiring careful attention and much 
thought and industry, and he experienced in 
his outward affairs vicissitudes to which men 
of business are ever liable. Through these 
he was careful to maintain his integrity and 
to sustain a good reputation, which he carried 
through life as a distinguishing trait of his 
Christian character. 

About the twentieth year of his age there 
was a time of increased seriousness and zeal 
among the members of the meeting to which 
he belonged. Some among the lukewarm were 
stirred up to a greater degree of religious 
concern for their soul’s everlasting welfare, 
and were made partakers of the consolations 
of the gospel. On this occasion our beloved 
friend was, we apprehend, made to experience 
a deepening in the divine life whereby the 


work of the soul’s salvation was furthered. 
In the yedr 1799 he was appointed an Over- 
seer in our Monthly Meeting, which office he 
held, by reappointments from year to year, 
for more than fifty years. He was well qualified 
for the discharge of the duties of this station, 
and labored faithfully therein, much to the 
acceptance of Friends, and with so much Chris- 
tian love towards those on whom his labors 
were bestowed, that the esteem of such for 
him was rarely lessened and often increased. 

In the forty-second year of his age he was 
introduced into the Select Meeting by his ap- 
pointment as an Elder, for which station he 
evidently was gifted. On this occasion it is 
remembered that deep baptisms were his por- 
tion under a sense of his own inability, with- 
out the blessed Saviour, to do anything to 
promote his cause, and very weighty was his 
spirit in entering upon the office to which he 
was appointed. For the many succeeding 
years of his life he fulfilled the important 
duties of this responsible station with great 
acceptance, encouraging the weak and feeble 
ones, and administering caution and advice 
as occasion required, to the comfort and edi- 
fication of the Church and to his own peace. 
He was several times companion to Friends 
travelling in the ministry, as well within his 
own Yearly Meeting, as to parts more distant 
from his home. Cautious in his movements 
in the affairs of the Church and prudent in 
counsel, he was yet firm in his convictions of 
right and faithfully bore his testimony thereto, 
steadily persevering therein through various 
trials to which Friends have been, from time 
to time subjected. 

Our beloved friend was deeply sensible of 
the fallen condition of man by nature, and 
of the degeneracy of the human heart; but 
we would commemorate the goodness and 
mercy of the Lord in that we believe he was 
enabled through his grace to fight the good 
fight of faith, and to know an overcoming of 
his soul’s enemies. 

He was twice married; first to Hepzibah, 
daughter of Paul Wing, and second to Miriam, 
daughter of Joseph Philbrick, who survives 
him. Happy in his domestic relations, his 
home, which was the house of his birth and 
residence through life, was the abode of cheer- 
fulness, and his children have reason to rise 
up and call him blessed. Of domestic be- 
reavements he had his full share in the re- 
moval by death of his first wife, and of dear 
friends and of children to whom he was doubt- 
less looking for comfort in his old age. In 
these bereavements it was instructive to ob- 
serve his struggle for Christian resignation, 
and how earnestly he desired to be enabled to 
say, ‘*‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ We 
have long been accustomed to look to him as 
a nursing father in Israel, to whom we could 
apply for counsel and advice, and upon whose 
shoulders was laid much of the weight and 
responsibility of the affairs of the church. 
His memory is dear, and his removal is indeed 
a loud exhortation to us to gird up the loins 
of our minds, to watch and be sober. He 
was green, even in old age, and within a few 
days of his final release he was engaged, in 
company with a minister, visiting the families 
of Friends in his own meeting. He was taken 
sick on Second-day the sixteenth of Second 


ee 
Month last and continued until Seventh-day, 
the twenty-eighth of that month, when hy 
quietly departed. In his sickness he wag chegp. 
ful and composed, without anxiety as to the 
event, and as we reverently believe, 
through the mercy of God in Christ 
joined the just of all generations in singing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

His remains were buried in Friends’ burial. 
ground in Lynn on Third-day following, afte 
a solemn and favored meeting held on th 
occasion, wherein at his grave divers tegtj. 
monies were borne to the efficacy of that 
grace by which he was what he was. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of Salem 
Monthly Meeting aforesaid, held at Lynn the 
fourteenth of Fifth Month, 1857. 

STEPHEN A. CHASE, 
ExizA B. BOYCE. 


The Human Soul. 


Several years ago much interest was awak 
ened by finding lost treasure at the bottom 
of the Mediterranean. Divers brought » 
chests filled with gold coin and jewelry of 
great value. lt was off shore, where, near 4 
hundred and fifty years ago, two famous Ru 
sian warships were sunk in a naval battle. 

There is always a fascination about th 
finding of lost treasure. But ever since th 
human race was sunk by the fall of our first 
parents in Eden, the greatest field for finding 
lost treasure is the human soul. As in Central 
Africa there are plains and matchless seen 
ery, and mines of wealth where no white ma 
has ever gone, so in every soul there are u- 
explored depths and rich mines, and scenery 
which strikes the explorer with wonder and 
awe. 

The latest exploration has proved that the 
human soul is a marvelous organism, separate 
and distinct from both the mind and the body. 
It is that part of man which bears the likeness 
of his Creator. One feature of that likenes 
is that it is immortal. The mind and th 
body require periods of rest, but the sotl, 
like its creator, never slumbers nor sleeps 
The mind obtains its knowledge through th 
aid of the five senses. It is related to th 
nerves much as electricity is related to wir. 
But the soul can live and act when the mim 
and senses are asleep. In fact, the less itis 
entangled with this physical machinery the 
more powerful its action and the non 
fect its consciousness. Like its Creator, itis 
limited neither by time nor space. At th 
hour of death it throws aside the body as 
wornout garment and breaks through every 
circle. No walls can confine it; no flames cot 
sume it; no rocks or mountains can crush if; 
no floods can drown it; no time exhaust it;™ 
plummet can sound its depth. It is the seat 
of the emotions, the throne-room of faith al 
love and conscience and imagination. [ti 
the great storehouse of memory. The 
recollects, but the soul does all the remem 
bering; and why I stand in awe of it is thst 
sometime it will emerge into such perfet 
consciousness that its memory, like a mitt, 
will give back every word and deed of my/lifé 
—M. A. Gault, 


AN artesian well never runs dry, becaut 
it has gone down beneath the weather. 
are the Christian’s unfailing resources. 


Clerk, 
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Missionaries to the Indians. 


It appears that two young men were pre- 
pared at Princeton college to be sent as mis- 
sionaries among the Indians. 
habituate themselves to the hardships that 
awaited them, they lodged upon boards. When 
they set out upon their mission, several per- 
sons of respectability accompanied them to 
the Creek Nation. 

When arrived, the chiefs were called, a con- 
ference was held with them, and it was pro- 
posed to call a council, which being met, the 
visitors informed them that they had brought 
two ministers of the gospel to preach salva- 
tion to them, and also a number of books, 
which would lead them the way to heaven. 

The Indians received the information with- 
out apparent emotion; and said they would 
consider the subject, which should occupy the 
space of fourteen days. 
ministers proposed preaching; but the Indians 
would not suffer them, until their own con- 
clusions were made. 

At the expiration of the fourteen days, the 
Indians made inquiry, whether they had any 
dark-colored people among them, and whether 
they preached the gospel of salvation to them, 
whether they gave them those good books, 
which would show them the way to heaven; 
or whether they treated them as slaves, or as 


John Hoowee, of Youghal, when in health, 
ys rather a careless attender of meetings, 
in conversation, and evinced much luke- 
amness in religious concerns. He was taken 
jj with a dropsical complaint and difficulty of 
jreathing, with which he struggled for some 
time Without much apparent alteration in the 
gate of his mind, but about the Tenth Month, 
1815, he seemed to become more serious and 
weighty, and expressed to a friend that fre- 
quently visited him, ‘‘ that he had gone through 
a great deal which it was not necessary to 
mention,’ by which from the manner it was 
ed he no doubt meant inward suffer- 

ing. On the fourth of Eleventh Month a 
fiend remarking to him that there was the 
me sure Helper and Supporter, and recom- 
nending his seeking to Him and that it was a 
favor to have time allowed, he replied, ‘* His 
nercy is beyond all mercy, and his goodness 
beyond all goodness; if it was not for his 
helping hand I should not have been able to 
have borne what I have gone through. I have 
affered of his judgments, but it’s none but 
those who have felt of his mercy that can 
ar witness to the goodness of God,’’ — 
which were expressed as if he felt what he 
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Meantime the young 


6th. On another friend mentioning his chil- 
dren and that Providence was kind and often 
povided for such in an extraordinary manner, 
be said, “‘Oh, He is good, and his goodness 
is incomprehensible; and when He takes us 
by the hand, none can help us from getting 
a,” and a little after added, ‘‘He is a help 
inevery time of need.”’ 

th. He said to a person sitting by him, 
“Health is a great blessing, and those that 
have it should be careful and thankful to the 
Almighty for preserving it. 
that 1 did anything in particular to make me 
this way,’’ meaning his being so afflicted in 
body, “but oh, the Lord is good ! and it may 
lave been designed to bring me to a more 
strict righteousness and nearer communion 


Being answered accordingly, the Indians 
again spoke, ‘‘Go home, and preach the gospel 
of salvation to them; give them those good 
books, that will learn them the way to heaven, 
treat them as brethren, and not as slaves; 
then come and preach to us.’’ 

In consequence of this refusal, the whole 
missionary company returned; and one of them 
who was in the station of a congressman, was 
so affected with the circumstance, that he 
emancipated all his slaves.—Joseph Clark’s 


I don’t know 





For “THs FRIEND.” 

Secret Exercise. — A reader desires to 
emphasize and extend the following quotation: 

**The deep labor of suffering works a work 
in the spiritual realm, a work that changes 
conditions for us among spiritual forces, a 
work that prepares deliverance for those for 
whom it is wrought.”’ 

A mighty truth, little taught, less compre- 
hended, true not alone of the Christ, but of 
every soul that enters the secret place of the 


After this he seemed to mend gradually 
for a while and entertained some hopes of a 
recovery, but about the second or third of 
Twelfth Month, appeared again to decline, 
ad in the evening of Second-day the 4th, on 
ifriend’s calling to see him he appeared very 
worly, and on sitting up in bed, being seized 
vith great pain in his sides, he called out 
vith earnestness, “‘Oh Lord God Almighty, 
elp me,”and a little after said, “He is riches in 
prerty, and strength in weakness,’’ when the 
friend said, ‘‘I hope, John, thou wilt find Him 
be so to thee,’’ he replied, ‘‘ Yes,I feel 
tim kind to me many times,’’ after which he 
peared to supplicate, but the only words 
ward were, ‘‘ help—assist—for without thee.” 
ie afterwards took the friend’s hand, and 
uid, “Oh, thou art welcome to come see me; 
ts friendly to come.”’ 

Next morning the fifth of Twelfth Month, 

5, about three o’clock, he breathed his 

a, and we trust has in mercy been per- 
uted to enter that city whose walls are 

tion and its gates praise. 


Dare to be true! 
Nothing can need a lie. 
The fault that needs it most 
Grows two thereby. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Haverford Monthly Meeting was opened on 
Fifth-day evening the 22d instant, after an inter- 
val of forty years since it was laid down. Two 
men were present at this re-establishment who 
witnessed the closing of the Monthly Meeting in 
the same room in Fifth Month, 1865,—Allen C. 
Thomas and Francis B. Gummere. 
in attendance, including the committees from the 
Quarterly and the Monthly Meetings. 
season of silent and vocal worship preceded the 
opening of the business, in which all but one of 
the six voices heard were of visiting ministers. 

David G. Alsop and Charles James Rhoads were 
named as clerks for the evening. The proper docu- 
ments and minutes due for the opening of a New 
Monthly Meeting having been carefully and orderly 
prepared, enabled the business to proceed smoothly 
and with dignity through all the steps of a fresh 
One hundred and thirty-nine mem- 


About 150 were 
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bers were attached to this Monthly Meeting 
through their own or parental preference and the 
action of Western District Monthly Meeting in 
thus assigning them. When the business common 
to men and women Friends was completed the 
women Friends withdrew and formed their own 
monthly meeting more completely. 

The whole proceedings seemed to be of historic 
interest, and devolving an important responsibility 
on Haverford members, especially in the sight of 
many students who may find in its future proceed- 
ings an object lesson for their own conduct of the 
Society’s business elsewhere. 

John B. Garrett applied for a minute for relig- 
ious service among the members of Muncy Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., which was feelingly granted. 

It is ninety years since a monthly meeting was 
set off by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, that of 
Western District having been instituted in the year 
1814. One other Monthly Meeting, that at Lans- 
downe, has been set up within the past year by 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. 





Notes in General. 


It is a sad pity that we white men are so afraid 
that the Chinese will swamp us all if we allow 
them to come in. At least we may be glad that 
the new treaty negotiated with China will allow 
students and travelers to be admitted. Mandarins 
who wish to see our country and who come with 
plenty of traveling money will be allowed, if they 
will not stay too long. There are those who are 
trying to exclude the Japanese, as if we were in 
danger from the few thousand who have crossed 
the Pacific.— Independent. 









The real “simple life” is the one in which all 
the activities, all the aims, are directed toward 
one end—to the fulfilling of the will of God in 
ourselves, and in all that we do. To serve God, 
to do his will completely through this day and 
every one of the coming days—that is to be free 
indeed. He who is the servant of God is the slave 
of turmoil and care no longer. He has entered into 
a calmer, saner world, a world where every step is 
supervised by the great Master, the only Master 
who can bring right out of wrong, and can save 
us from all our blunders.—0O. S. Davis. 





A plan to provide Charles Wagner, the author 
of “ The Simple Life,” with a church edifice in Paris 
has been formed by John Wanamaker, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, Robert C. Ogden and others. It will probably 
take $150,000 to erect a building suited to Pastor 
Wagner’s needs. The family of Levi P. Morton 
recently were members of the Wagner congrega- 
tion, and he will contribute to the fund and work 
to secure money from others. A committee of ten 
will be appointed to handle the fund. John Wan- 
amaker said recently: “In his present little house 
of worship in Paris Mr. Wagner is not able to ac- 
commodate the many who are eager for his teach- 
ings. Many Americans in Paris have appreciated 
this fact for a long time, but have needed assist- 
ance in the matter of raising funds. This isa great 
opportunity for Americans to perform a service 
which will tell for good, not only now but in years 
to come.” 





Madame Wu, wife of the Chinese minister re- 
cently recalled to China, went back with unbound 
feet. Her residence in this country so convinced 
her of the superiority of natural feet that she 
willingly endured the pain necessary to regain 
their normal shape. The toes that had been press- 
ed back to the heels, and kept tightly bandaged all 
the time, were gradually allowed to assume the 
natural position, until finally the bandages were 
removed entirely, and she could walk with ease. 
She said, in speaking of her feet: “ My feet are 
quite big now, but I do not care, for I am not in 
sympathy with the little-foot practice in my 
country. It is unnatural and deprives a woman 
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of so much that is beautiful and useful in life.” 
She also said: “There are many American cus- 
toms which I like and shall introduce in China. 
The Chinese women are eager to take their places 
in life along with the women of other nations, and 
I hope it will not be long before they will be given 
a reasonable amount of freedom.”—Missionary 
Review of the World. 


The fragments of the old book which contains 
the newly-found “sayings” are known as the 
Oxyrhnchus, one and two. These words given as 
those of Jesus are : 

First, “. . . and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye.” 

Second, “Jesus saith, ‘except ye fast to the 
world ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of God, 
and except ye Sabbatize the Sabbath ye shall not 
see the Father.’ ” 

Third, “ Jesus saith, ‘I stood in the midst of the 
world and in flesh was I seen of them, and I found 
all men drunken and none found I athirst among 
them. My soul grieveth over the sons of men 
because they are blind in their hearts . . . pov- 
erty.’” 

Fourth, “Jesus saith, ‘wheresoever there may 
be . . . and when there is one only ...I am 
with him. Raise up the stone and there thou 
shalt find Me, cleanse the wood and there am I.’” 

Fifth, “ Jesus saith, ‘a prophet is not acceptable 
in his own country, neither doth a physician work 
cures upon his own relation or acquaintance.’ ” 

Sixth, “Jesus saith, ‘a city built on top of a 
high hill and established cannot fall or be hid.’” 

Seventh, “Jesus saith, ‘thou hearest into thy 
oneear...” 

inca ialilall pcsetaaccisia ds 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—A despatch of the 23d from Wash- 
ington says: John Hay, Secretary of State, in a second 
circular note to the Powers, made public to-day, sug- 
gests that a further interchange of views preparatory 
to the formulating of a programme for another Peace 
Conference at The Hague be effected through the In- 
ternational Bureau under the control of the permanent 
administrative council of The Hague. The Secretary sum- 
marizes the replies of all the Powers to his note of Tenth 
Month 21, and expresses the gratification of the Presi- 
dent at the cordial reception of bis invitation. Having taken 
this initial step, however, the Secretary says the Presi- 
dent feels that he has gone as far as he appropriately 
can, and that with the general acceptance of his invita- 
tion in principle, “the future conduct of the affair may 
fitly follow its normal channels.” Regarding the condi- 
tional acceptance of Russia, Secretary Hay says that 
while the postponement which this reply necessitates is 
to be regretted, this Government recognizes the weight 
of the motives which induced it. 

The Administration’s plan for dealing with the trusts 
has been made public in the first annual report of Com- 
missioner James R. Garfield, of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. He recommends the adoption of a compulsory 
Federal license or franchise system for all corporations 
doing interstate business, practically giving the Govern- 
ment control over all trusts. Among the features of this 
plan are the following: 

“The granting of a Federal franchise or license to 
engage in interstate commerce. 

“The imposition of all necessary requirements as to 
corporate organization and management as a condition 
precedent to the grant of such franchise or license. 

“The requirement of such reports and returns as may 
be desired as a condition of the retention of such fran- 
chise or license. 

“The prohibition of all corporations and corporate 
agencies from engaging in interstate and foreign com- 
merce without such Federal franchise or license. 

In the recent examination of witnesses in the Smoot 
case in Washington it was stated by a prominent Mor- 
mon that there is a large Mormon settlement in Mexico, 
and that one-third of the population of Idaho, and one- 
fourth of the population of Wyoming are Mormons. Other 
States and Territories having large settlements are Ne- 
vada, California, Arizona, Colorado and New York, while 
Iowa has a large settlement of ths reorganized church, 
which drew away from the other church because it did 
not believe in polygamy. 

A despatch from Boston of the 20th says: Not within 
the memory of any but the oldest men has New England 


suffered as much from drought as now. In most parts 
of Massachusetts there has been no copious rain for six 
months. New Hampshire and Vermont are similarly situ- 
ated, so that mills all along the Merrimac from Man- 
chester to Lawrence are either shut down or working 
part time or depending on steam power. Local authorities 
long ago issued warning notices to consumers urging 
them to be sparing in the use of water, for in numerous 
instances the reservoirs are almost dry, and the springs 
which feed them have dwindled to moist ditches. Water 
is sometimes brought in wagons considerable distances. 
Prayers for rain have been offered in congregations in 
mill towns, where the bread and butter of the inhabitants 
depend on the operation of the mills. The Weather Bu- 
reau records no such prolonged drought during its ex- 
istence of thirty years. 

A despatch from Pittsburg of 25th says: “ The drought 
which has been costing western Pennsylvania industries 
$1,000,000 a day is broken. It has been eight months 
since the Ohio River has been navigable for coal fleets. 
As a result, cities on the big streams have been suffer- 
ing for want of fuel, since all railroads have been too 
much crippled by the droughts to aid the sufferers. 

More than 25,000 workmen in western Pennsylvania, 
who had been suspended from work because of the 
drought, have received orders to report for duty. Of 
these more than 15,000 are coal miners. 

In the mountains no water could be had, and the in- 
habitants, as well as live stock, were sorely afflicted, 
Many towns along the Pennsylvania Railroad had been 
compelled to depend entirely on melted snow. More than 
one inch of rain has fallen in the past twenty-four 
hours, the snow is nearly all melted and, in consequence, 
the streams and springs are running fairly.” 

A despatch from Washington of the 20th says: The 
commission which has been considering what standards 
should be adopted for food products to-day submitted 
its report to Secretary Wilson, who immediately approved 
it. Among the substances particularized are vinegar, 
milk, lard, sugar and molasses, spices, peppers and nu- 
merous by-products. The flour standard calls for not 
more than 13.5 per cent. of moisture, not less than 1.36 
per cent. of nitrogen, not over 1 per cent. of ash nor 4 
per cent. of fibre. Maize meal, cornmeal or Indian meal 
must contain not more than 12 per cent of moisture, not 
less than 1.12 per cent. of nitrogen and not over 1.6 per 
cent. of ash. Oatmeal requires not more than 8 per 
cent. of moisture, 1.5 of crude fibre, not less than 2.24 
per cent. of nitrogen and not over 2.2 per cent. of ash. 

An official canvass of the results of the late Presi- 
dential election shows that Roosevelt, Rep., received 
7,627,632 votes; Parker, Dem., 5,080,054; Debs, Socialist. 
391,587, Swallow, Prohibition, 260,303. 

The annual report of the Governor of Alaska, John G. 
Brady, estimates the total white population of that dis- 
trict at 26,550, with possibly a small increase in the 
native population since the 1900 census, which made the 
total number of natives 29,536. 

In a recent report it is stated that the Southern States 
have 24 per cent. of the native white population of the 
country and 64 per cent. of the native white illiterates 
of the country. To this is added the enormous and dan- 
gerous burden of negro illiteracy. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, it is stated, has 
bought tracts of land in Maryland and Delaware for the 
purpose of growing trees for railroad ties. To be desir- 
able from the point of view of the company land must be 
not more than $6 to $10 an acre, and adjacent to the 
railroad. Recently a large section was bought in Penn- 
sylvania, near the Maryland line. This year, near Al- 
toona, a forest of over 25,000 trees was set out. 

A German scientist has discovered that peas, beans 
and other leguminous plants gather more nitrogen from 
the atmosphere than other plants, and that this is done 
largely by microbes which are found by the million in no- 
dules or bulbs upon their roots. Dr. Geo. T. Moore, of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, has suggested 
a method whereby these germs can be gathered and mul- 
tiplied and finally distributed with the soil, there to ab- 
sorb the nitrogen from the air and infuse it into the life 
of the plant. He can now fill a small piece of cotton 
with millions of the germs, dry it and send it to any part 
of the country. The experiments show wonderful results, 
in some instances the yield increasing eight and even ten- 
fold. After a sowing of lands with inoculated seed the 
next crop following feels the effect of it. Under such 
circumstances potatoes have increased 50 per cent., cot- 
ton 40 per cent., wheat 46 per cent., and oats 300 per 
cent. 

It is said that Professor Willet M. Hays, a graduate of 
Iowa Agricultural College, has, after experiment with a 
number of wheat seeds, obtained one which, used two 
years ago, added 50,000 bushels to the yield of six farm- 
ers who employed it, the average advance being 44 bush- 


els per acre. This year it was used by two hundreg 
farmers and with a gain of 500,000 bushels. 

The annual report of the Dawes Commission og 
work for the, Five Civilized Tribes of Indians jn Indian 
Territory, has been made public and is a general 
of the partition and allotment of the lands of those 
dians during the past six years. Of the difficulties of the 
work, they say: “Every adult or- head of a family in g 
total of more than 200,000 citizens and claimants way 
personally examined and his previous tribal record way 
looked up. Of this number, and in this way, more than 
120,000 have been examined. The proceedings were all 
taken down, especially as every case could be carried to 
Washington on appeal, and often the record of a 
case was hundreds of pages in extent. Of the above 
number of people, approximately 90,000 will be 
adjudged to lawfully possess tribal membership and 
erty rights.” Seven years will have been consumed jg 
this work if it is completed by Seventh Month Ist, 1906, 
and the administration of these communal estates, amount. 
ing to nearly 20,0000,000 acres of land, and to perhaps 
hundreds of millions of dollars in actual values, it jg 
stated, will then have cost less than ten cents per aers, 

The amount of snow fallen during the Twelfth Month 
of this year is said to be greater than during this month 
of any year since 1884. 

FoREIGN.—A dispatch from St. Petersburg says that 
the manifesto on the subject of reforms, approved by 
Emperor Nicholas, will contain four points, as follows: 
First, each Zemstvo shall send to the Council of Stats 
three representatives to advise on the question of internal 
affairs; second, that the press censorship shall be abo 
ished and the press made free; third, that freedom of cop. 
science shall be allowed, and, fourth, that elementary o- 
ucation shall be made compulsory throughout the empire, 

Another dispatch says: The special committee appointed 
in 1902 to investigate the question of the betterment of 
the conditions of the rural populations and the general 
revision of peasant laws, of which Witte, the president 
of the ministerial council, is chairman, has decided ia 
favor of the extension of the system of State loans by the 
agricultural bank to land-owners, especially peasants and 
commoners, for the purchase and improvement of addi- 
tional lands. The Emperor has formally approved the 
recommendations. 

A dispatch from London of the 23rd says: Dense fog 
envelops England, and there is as yet no sign of its lift 
ing. The absence of wind throughout Great Britain is 
almost unprecedented. Railway traffic, both for longand 
short distances, is almost paralyzed. 

The destruction of life in the continued bombardment 
of Port Arthur by the Japanese is reported to be very 
large. 


NOTICES. 
Wanted.— Experienced Friend desires position as 
companion, care of invalid, or housekeaper. 
Address “ E,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


Wanted.—A middle-aged woman, or younger, com 
petent to manage household duties in a small family. 
Address “R,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


Wanted—A reliable young woman Friend as mother's 
helper in small family. 


Address H. 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., aud 
2.48 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requ 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., twenty-fre 
cents each way. ‘To reach the School by telegraph, wits 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

Epwarp G. Smep ey, Supt. 


Owing to an error in the compositors’ office, the a 
rangement of dates for the Eighth Month on the Friend# 
Card Calender for 1905 is incorrect. A new sheet ha 
been printed and will be mailed free to any recipient @ 
the Calendar who will send name and address to ti 
Tract Association of Friends, No. 304 Arch St., Phil 
delphia. By carefully cutting off the incorrect 
near the top, the new one can be paeted on the stub tha 
left. To all purchasers on record, these new sheets 
be mailed, but as the names and addresses of cash pur 
chasers are not kept, will readers of Tue Frrenp kisdly 
direct the attention of recipients to the error and 
them of the means of correction. Also will those wi 
have been interested in distributing the Calendar, kindly 
give corrected sheets to such recipients? 
abating tse : eee __ 


WILLIAM H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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